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The Taft-Hartley Act—A Challenge to Management 


HE Taft-Hartley Act has been 
p> jabeled a slave labor law-and a 
product of reaction. Obviously the first 
Mabel is inappropriate; the second, 
Dowever, would appear to apply. The 
Hegislation is a reaction to an era of 
extremes and abuses in the field of 
Tabor-management relations, an era in 
iw ich the atmosphere encouraged ab- 
Mormal growth and abnormal attitudes 
fin the trade union movement. 
& 


AN UNHEALTHY STIMULANT 


| Most gardeners are familiar with the 
new weed killers on the market contain- 
Ming the plant hormone 2-4D, which, 
applied to nearly any vegetable, stimu- 
tes it to such a rate of growth that it 
&xpands its foliage, bursts its roots, 
ard eventually withers in a frenzy of 
abnormal development. 
| The 1930's and the war period of the 
#0’s were close to a 2-4D application to 
Mite labor movement. Fortunately the 
Mmunions have not withered and died, but 
in their rampant growth they have de- 
veloped weaknesses in branch and root 
Which must be pruned away. Society 
Was determined to do the pruning, 
Whether by the Taft-Hartley bill or 
ome other power-shearing instrument. 


ATTITUDE IN CONGRESS 


This writer will not attempt to dis- 
iss the merits and demerits of the 
faft-Hartley Act, except to say that 
Ome of the most sincere and enlight- 
ed Congressmen voted for it. Some 
if these men have told me that the law 
las been framed so as to permit 
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amendments as experience under it 
accumulates. They acknowledge that it 
has faults but say that these can be 
remedied as time passes. One of the 
fears of these same legislators, how- 
ever, is that in certain business quarters 
enactment of the law will be inter- 
preted as a signal to begin a vengeful 
campaign against the labor movement. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER 


I have discussed the law with many 
business executives in recent weeks, but 
not a single one has given the slightest 
indication that this will be the policy 
of his company. Many existing labor 
agreements, even where they carry pro- 
visions calculated to insure the con- 
tinuance of union bureaucracies, also 
represent advances, containing much 
that is nothing ‘more than common 
justice for the common people. 

Employers should also remember 
that even though the vagaries of the 
Wagner Act have resulted in innumer- 
able complexities and _hair-splitting 
decisions—to say nothing of actual 
interference with employers’ Constitu- 
tional and common law rights—there 
were strikes aplenty before it was ever 
enacted. Asa matter of fact, the union 
movement got its start in days when 
employers were able to use the police 
power to combat it. 


POSSIBLE DANGERS 
This brings us to the temptations and 
dangers which may threaten manage- 
ment under the new order of things. If 
management is not wise it may enter a 
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GENERAL OUTLOOK 


That most direct of all business indi- 
cators, the employment figure, took a 
surprisingly hopeful turn in recent 
weeks, rising by some 1,500,000 from 
April to May. Total civilian employ- 
ment was 58,300,000 in the week of 
May 4-10, Bureau of Census count re- 
veals, despite declines in soft goods 
manufacturing. 

Some of the other signs are not so 
favorable. The Federal Reserve Board 
recently released figures showing that 
liquid assets of lower income groups, 
disproportionately small in the first 
place, are being dissipated at a fairly 
rapid rate, and that the demand for 
consumer durables—except automobiles 
—is likely to slacken. 

Another factor worrying business ob- 
servers is the possibility of decline in 
exports, which are currently running at 
an annual rate of $15 or $16 billion. 
They cannot continue at that figure, 
Business Week points out, unless the 
U.S. (1) imports more, (2) lends moze, 
or (3) gives away more. The Cleve; 
land Trust Company suggests that ex- 
ports may have already contributed 
their maximum to stimulation of the 
economy. 

Inventories, too, are considered to 
have about completed their contribution 
to the business boom. Additional gains 
in durable goods, it is expected, will be 
more than offset by shrinkages in soft 
goods. 


CONSTRUCTION 


During the first five months of 1947 
construction dropped 22.5 per cent be- 
low last year’s figures, according to Dun 
& Bradstreet (building permit values, 
215 cities). 

In May, which was the eighth suc- 
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Trends in Business 
(Continued) 

cessive month in which the showing was 
poorer than in the previous year, the 
decline was 3.9 per cent from 1946, and 
5.6 per cent, from April. 

At the beginning of the year 336,000 
dwelling units were under construction ; 
government estimates place the number 


to be completed in 1947 at 750,000. 


PRODUCTION 

Production is still holding close to 
the record postwar levels achieved 
earlier in the year. Steel mill opera- 
tions were above 95 per cent in the first 
two weeks of the month, and the in- 
creased supplies made possible a sub- 
stantial rise in the output of cars and 
trucks. 


FARM INCOME 

Farm income in the first quarter of 
1947 was the highest on record, 28.6 per 
cent over the first quarter of 1946. 
_ The rise in the farmer’s purchasing 
power, however, was not nearly so 
ereat, the change in the index being 
only from 133.3 to 136.4. 


DISTRIBUTION 

Retail trade volume during May and 
the first part of June was 10 to 15 per 
cent above last year, while wholesale 
volume also was generally well above 
the corresponding ‘period of 1946. De- 
spite continued rises in inventories in 
months, the  inventories-sales 
ratios for both wholesale and retail 
businesses remained below levels of 
immediate prewar years. 


recent 


PRICES 

During May and the first half of 
June, wholesale prices in most com- 
modity groups were between 30 and 50 
per cent above those of a year ago, but 
slightly under the April level. 

The cost of living in April was 56 
per cent (BLS index) above the 1935-39 
average. Despite scattered reductions 
in certain items, clothing prices were 
more than 80 per cent above the prewar 
level. 
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The Taft-Hartley Act ¢ In the 
last few weeks not only the labor unions 
and management have waited with bated 
breath to learn what would be the 
fate of the Taft-Hartley bill. The act 
itself is a bread-and-butter matter to 
that portion of the business press which 
recognizes in it broad opportunities for 
a brand-new line of literature for its 
various advisory services—labor letters, 
etc. Many such services are poised to 
launch skillfully arranged analyses in 
three-color brochures. If the bill had 
failed to become law, they would have 
been left with large useless hunks of 
type and art work in their printing 
houses. 

Only a short time ago, many of them 
were finding themselves with little to 
write about, as the “second round” of 
postwar collective bargaining appeared 
to be proceeding without major upsets. 
They were, in fact, casting about for 
new issues, and were considering ex- 
ploration of day-to-day personnel prac- 
tices and techniques. 

Now, however, they feel there is no 
need to make a change. The entirely 
new framework for labor litigation 
provided by the new act, they are con- 
vinced, will provide them with material 
for a long time to come. 


Office salaries ¢ Clerical workers 
are not quite the forgotten people they 
are often represented to be, according 
to figures compiled by I. O. Royse. 
retiring AMA Vice President for the 
Office Management Division. 

In preparation for his talk at the 
General Management Conference, Mr. 
Royse wrote to some 25 leading office 
executives in 16 states for reports on 
conditions in the clerical field. 

“The rise in beginning salaries from 
1941 to 1947,” he said, “‘varied from 
171% to 100 per cent, the average of 20 
companies reporting being 43 per cent. 
About one-third indicated that the per- 
centage increase had been applied to 
all office workers, up to those receiving 
$400 or $500, but in a number of cases 
beginning salaries have been increased 
more percentage-wise «than higher 
salaries. For example, two companies 
report a rise in lower salaries of about 
70 per cent, while higher salaries were 
increased 35 to 50 per cent. 


“There is a definite tendency to in- 
crease the office worker’s pay more 





rapidly. He is not being forgotten; he 
is getting his raises along with the 
factory worker.” 

This, incidentally, is despite the fact 
the office managers are still complaining 
that the quality of applicants is much 
lower than it was a few years ago, 


Steel contract * One provision in 
the U. S. Steel labor contract is de. 
scribed by John A. Stephens, Vice 
President in Charge of Industrial Rela- 
tions, U. S. Steel of Delaware as an 
“experiment in psychology.” 


Despite a good safety record, thes 
company has been troubled by wildcat 


stoppages 
conditions. 
lieve that such events were motivated by 
other causes—discontent over necessary 
changes in incentive rates, for example 
—rather than by actual fears. Never- 
theless, the company decided to meet 
the union more than half way on the 
point. The new agreement provides 
that employees who believe conditions 
are unsafe may file a grievance for 
speedy arbitration or be relieved from 
the job without loss of right of re- 
instatement and assigned, at manage- 


over allegedly dangerous 


ment’s. discretion, to such _ other 
employment as may be _ available. 
Provision is made, however, that no 


employee, under such circumstances. 
shall take any steps to prevent another 
employee from working on the job, 
beyond communicating the alleged facts 
to him. 


“Our decision,” Mr. Stephens saidy 
speaking at the General Managerienll 
Conference, “was based to a great dé 
gree on the assumption that when men 


understand they are not being forced 
under threat of discipline to do certain 


things, better relations and performance 
will follow.” 


Atomic energy * Industrial applica- 
tion of atomic energy is probably “a 
decade, or two, or three, or four away.” 
according to John M. Hancock, member 
of the U. N. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Mr. Hancock, who is chairman 
of AMA’s Board of Directors. spoke at 
a dinner session of the General Manage- 
ment Conference. 

Most immediate peacetime use for 
atomic energy, he said, is in the field of 


public health. 


James O. RICE 
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the # A brief questionnaire on peacetime 

military training policy was sent out to 

fact fg small number of member companies 
ning Jat the end of May. The companies 
nuch fiselected are distributed throughout the 
ago. BUnited States, cover a wide range of 
industries, and vary greatly in size. 
n in BReturns have been received from 61 to 
















de. date. a sufficient number to suggest that 
Vice a common pattern is emerging in some 
rela. 


sssentials. 

Eight companies stated that they had 
yo established policy in respect to ab- 
thesf&gences for military reserve training pur- 
deat s, while six more indicated that they 
rous re trying to arrive at suitable deci- 
be- Mftions. Forty-seven companies, however, 
1 by had already established their policies 
sary Band supplied the information given 
uple below. 
ver: APPLIED UNIFORMLY 
meet Asked, “Is this policy uniform for all 
the f employees?” 44 responded in the affirm- 
ides ff stive and two in the negative, while 
ions one reply failed to state. Forty-two said 
for Bthe policy was also uniform for all 
rom #types of military reserves, while five 
re- Bsaid it was not. One of the five said 
age- Bthat the policy applies only to state 
ther [military organizations but that it is, 
ble. J within this limitation, uniform for all 
no § employees. 
Ces, Considerable variation was found in 
ther respect to the time per year allowed off 
job, Bfor this purpose: seven allowed one 
acts Bweek; 23, two weeks; four, 15 days; 
ll, the “necessary time”; one, three 
eks; and cnother, “whatever vacation 
man is entitled to.” 


PAY ALLOWED 

As for salary or wage adjustments 
made during this training period, seven 
give full base pay; 19 make up the 
difference between base pay and reserve 
pay if the latter is less; 20 give leave 
‘ca. fy Without pay; and one gives three weeks 
«, (with differential pay where duty is or- 
y.? [dered but without pay if duty is volun- 
ber @ fry: Two of the companies still in 
nis) | Process of developing a policy indicate 
ran they are inclining toward giving differ- 
ential pay. 
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» at 
ge EFFECT ON VACATIONS 
By far the greater number of the com- 
for § panies, 43 in fact, say that their military 
of § leave policy does not affect their vaca- 
tion policy, while only four indicate 
= taat it does. Some of the companies 











Peacetime Military Training Policy 


giving leave without pay state that an 
employee may use his vacation time in- 
stead if he wishes. Only one specifies 
that the employee must use his vacation 
to go to a training camp. Some who 
allow a limited length of absence with 
full or differential pay permit addi- 
tional time without pay. So that there 
may not be abuse of the military leave 
privilege, many stipulate reasonable pre- 
vious length of service in the company 
and length of membership in the reserve. 


Vacation and Holiday Policies 


The questionnaire referred to above 
also included questions on present va- 
cation policy and number of paid holi- 
days allowed. 

Forty-eight companies supplied at 
least some information on these points. 
Although there is wide divergence of 
practice, a clustering appears at certain 
points. 


THE GENERAL PATTERN 


For example, more companies allow 
six paid holidays than any other one 
number. Hourly paid employees are 
likely to receive one week’s paid vaca- 
tion following a year’s employment 
while the salaried group receives two 
weeks for a similar period. A three 
weeks’ vacation allowance appears 16 
times, the length of service requirement 
varying from five to 20 years, with a 
shorter requirement. for salaried em- 
ployees than for the hourly paid. One 
company giving this amount requires 
15 years of employment for its hourly 
paid women, while 20 is the figure set 
for men. 

The four-week vacation appears in a 
few instances, but for not less than 25 
years of service. 


SOME TABULATIONS 


Tabulation of responses to questions 
on paid holidays shows the following 
for hourly paid employees: 


No. of Pd. No. of Companies 
Holidays Allowing 
eee ee 6 
RE ne oer etree 1 
MEINE h:25.3. cick ooo | 
WE eats sswaseese 1 
er 1 
TAME. b5uircsscaenus 1 


Of those who mentioned salaried 
workers specifically, four give six paid 
holidays; one gives ten. Where replies 
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did not mention whether the policies ap- 
plied to hourly paid or salaried -work- 
ers, or both, the results showed the 
following: 
No. of Pd. 
Holidays 


No. of Companies 
Allowing 


One multiple-plant company allowing 
five holidays and two allowing six per- 
mit more where necessary for conform- 
ity to the local patterns. Several 
multiple-plant companies specified “all 
legal holidays” or otherwise indicated 
a varying pattern. One of them allowed 
11 holidays, gave a 12th in election 
years. 

A number of companies said that they 
gave two weeks or more vacation but 
did not indicate the required length of 
service. One firm gives its hourly paid 
workers a vacation: pay allowance, the 
percentage varying with the years of 
service, instead of the usual paid leave. 
Another, which closes its plant for two 
weeks in summer, pays its employees 
for a specified number of hours that 
vary with length of service. The poli- 
cies which are easily tabulated are 
shown below: 


Howry Paw 


Service 
Requirement 


No. of Weeks 
Boe. | 


(No. of Companies) 
Under 


1 

1} 

0 GE casant 3* 
3 

5 


1S 9 wasicss 3 
> ae 1 
a ere 1 


* One gave 9 days. 


SALARIED 
Service No. of Weeks 
Requirement 1 2B 
(No. of Companies) 
oo Se ee ee 6 
ig eee eee 1 14 
BPRS estas 1 
2 oer me 
Sa 2 
| eee 1 
i 1 


Not DIFFERENTIATED 


Service No. of Weeks 
Requirement : 2- oS 
(No. of Companies) 
Under lyr. 2.5... 6 
St? Gunsece 3 68 
SP cece > 
pe eee er | 
- . errerer :. 4 
ae 3 
)  . See 7 
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NEW VICE PRESIDENTS IN CHARGE OF ASSOCIATION DIVISIONS FOR COMING YEAR 


Joun A. STEPHENS 


Personnel Production 
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period of 2-4D treatment too. Indus- 
trial relations men, we think, realize 
this. They are presented with a serious 
responsibility. 

First, they must learn to operate 
under a new system of rules and famil- 
iarize themselves with an entirely new 
framework for their activities. 

Second, they must do all they can to 
check the impetuosity of certain ele- 
ments among their associates who may 
take the attitude that the act offers them 
a chance to “settle a score” with the 
unions. The industrial relations execu- 
tive occupies an influential ‘place in 
management counsels—in contrast : to 
the period not so long ago when per- 
sonnel departments consisted merely of 
employment and record-keeping offices. 
The industrial relations man, along with 
his growing influence, has acquired 
moral, social, and economic responsi- 
bilities. The new regulations will be a 
test of his ability to meet them. 


Dbown & boc 


AMA Library Needs Copies 
of Two Issues of Personnel 


AMA’s Library is anxious to obtain a 
few extra copies of Personnel for No- 
vember, 1941, and January, 1942, which 
are now out of print; and will be grate- 
ful to any members who will send in 
those for which they no longer have 
any use. 

Copies should be sent to the Libra- 
rian, at AMA Headquarters, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


GeorceE S. DIvELy 





R. S. Bass 


Insurance 


Murray SHIELDS 
Finance 


W. E. Jones 
Marketing 


CoLEMAN Maze 
Office Manageme 


Seven New Vice Presidents Elected 
by Association for 1947-48 Season 


John M. Hancock Reelected for Second 


Term as Chairman of Board of Directors 


Seven new vice presidents were 
elected by the AMA Board of Directors, 
following the annual meeting of the 
membership on June 11. 

Keith McHugh, Vice President, 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, was elected Vice President at 
Large. New vice presidents in charge 
of divisions are: Personnel—John A. 
Stephens, Vice President in Charge 
of Industrial Relations, U. S. Steel 
of Delaware; Production—George S. 
Dively, Vice -President and General 
Manager, Harris-Seybold Company; 
Finance—Murray Shields, Vice Presi- 
dent, Bank of the Manhattan Company; 
Insurance—R. S. Bass, Treasurer, A. 
E. Staley Manufacturing Company; 
Marketing—W. E. Jones, Vice Presi- 
dent, Scranton Lace Company; and 
Office Management—Coleman Maze, 
Vice Chairman, Department of Manage- 
ment and Industrial Relations, New 
York University. E. A. Throckmorton, 
President, Container Laboratories, Inc., 
was reelected Vice President for the 
Packaging Division. 

John M. Hancock, Lehman Brothers 
partner and a member of the U. S. 
delegation to the U. N. Atomic Energy 
Commission was designated chairman 
of the board of the Association for a 
second term; Alvin E. Dodd, AMA 
President since 1936, was reelected for 
a 12th term as chief executive; and 
Harold V. Coes, Vice President, Ford, 
Bacon & Davis, was chosen chairman of 
the executive committee to succeed Mr. 


McHugh. 





L. R. Boulware, Vice Presiden 
General Electric, succeeds Mr. Coes a 
chairman of the Finance Committee 
and other officers include James 
Madden, Second Vice President, Metro 
politan Life Insurance Company. re 
elected Treasurer; Henry J. Howlett 
reelected Secretary; and James O. Ricg 
reappointed Assistant Secretary. 

New directors elected at the membe 
ship meeting include: I. O. Roy, 
General Office Manager, Ralston Purina 
Company; Guy B. Arthur, Jr., former 
AMA Vice President; L. C. Hil 
Works Manager, Eagle Pencil Com 
pany; A. A. Stambaugh, Vice President 
The Standard Oil Company of Ohi@ 
Jules I. Bogen, Editor, the Journal 6 
Commerce; I. M. Carpenter, Managég 
Insurance Department, Ebasco Service§ 
Inc.; R. W. Gillmor, Vice Presidenk 
the Sperry Corporation; M. M. Olandey 
Director of Industrial Relations, Owent 
Illinois Glass Company; Maxwell M 
McDowell, head of the Tax Department ® 
The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey; and Marshall B. Dalton, Presi 
dent, Boston Manufacturers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. 


Research Studies 

Two new research studies have beet 
started by AMA, and are expected to Dey 
ready for publication either in the lat 
fall, or next winter. One deals with 
the establishment and maintenance of # . 
company insurance department, and thea 
other with the use of designers i 
industry. 
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